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Miscellanea 
Xerxes' hubris and Darius in Aeschylus' Persae 



Aeschylus' Persae is the only extant Greek tragedy which addresses not a myth 
from the distant past but a fairly recent historical event. The defeat of the Persians 
at Salamis took place just eight years before the production of the play in 472 BC. 
Although Persae is often considered a simple tragedy, lacking in subtlety compared 
to Aeschylus' later work, especially the Oresteia, no convincing answer has yet 
been given to the problem of the precise nature of Xerxes' hubris. The most epi- 
grammatic, as well as convincing definition of the concept of hubris has been 
presented by E.R. Dodds: "arrogance in word or deed or even thought". 1 ' Hubris 
is clearly connected with excess and sometimes occurs in circumstances in which 
a mortal forgets the limitations of his status and seeks to compete with or even 
equal the gods; that is the reason why the gods are particularly interested in pun- 
ishing hubristic attitudes. Generally speaking, hubris can be considered an atti- 
tude contrary to the spirit of the Delphic Oracle's pronouncements. 2 ' 

Since Xerxes took personal command of the army he headed, he is clearly 
responsible up to a certain extent for its defeat. Persae culminates in his much- 
awaited arrival and it is he whom the elders blame in the exodus for the disaster 
which has hit Persia. More importantly, Xerxes does not deny their accusations. 
Throughout the play it is constantly stressed that the Greek victory was the result 
of divine intervention, 3 ' and Darius makes clear Xerxes' hubris by saying that he 



" Dodds 1951, 31. Fisher (1992, 1 ff.), on the other hand, thinks that the concept should 
be associated with specific acts or activities and appears rather reluctant to accept its con- 
nection with attitudes or thoughts in general. He does, however, admit that in the case of 
certain reflective or philosophical texts hubris may denote the drive or the desire to engage 
in an offensive behavior. I believe that the concept of hubris in Persae is more connected 
with thoughts than any specific acts. 
2) This is W. Schadewaldt's (1970, 400) opinion. 

31 Murray (1940, 125) sustains that the first secret of this tragedy is that Aeschylus 
preserves the emotion that the Greeks' deliverance was the work of god from beginning 
to end. 
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offends the gods with his arrogance (9eoPXa(3ot)v6' i)7tepKO|i7t(oi Spdcet, 831). 4) 
What Darius never clarifies is what exactly the hubris of his son was. 

As far as I know, only three scholars have tried to answer this question: Conacher 
maintains that the real offence of Xerxes was the crossing from Asia to Greece 
against the ordinance of Zeus, 5 ' while Hall suggests that his real hubris was the 
desecration of Greek holy places, which assaulted the honor of both the gods and 
the Greeks. 6 ' On the other hand, Fisher defines Xerxes' hubris as "the growth to 
action of his desire to add Greece to the empire, and of his determination to use 
any means, including attacks to the honour of the gods, in pursuit of that aim". 
These attacks, according to Fisher, include the assault on the Hellespont and the 
Greek holy places. 7 ' Conacher's claim originates from Darius' observation that 
Zeus granted the honor of governing the whole of Asia to only one man (762-4). 
However, this does not necessarily imply that Zeus has forbidden Asia's monarchs 
to cross the natural boundary of the Hellespont and conquer Greece. The bridging 
of the Hellespont by Xerxes is rather considered as a sign of his misdemeanor and 
not as a crime per se. As far as Hall's suggestion is concerned, the desecration of the 
altars and the temples is primarily a work of Xerxes' army, not Xerxes' himself, 
although, as we will see, this does not completely absolve him of the responsibility 
for this defilement. The same objections more or less apply to Fisher's contention. 
Moreover, I do not think that any imperialistic intention can be classified as hubris. 
My answer to the question of Xerxes' hubris is connected to the reason why he 
undertook the expedition in the first place. 8 ' 

In order to answer this last question let us start from Atossa's dream. It is com- 
monly held that dreams in Greek tragedy reveal not only the will of the gods but 
also the innermost fears and motives of the characters presented on stage. In his 
mother's dream Xerxes tears his robes because he is embarrassed in front of his 



41 I use West's text from the Teubner edition. Translations are my own. 
51 Conacher 1974, 164. 
61 Hall 1996^808. 
71 Fisher 1992, 260-1. 

81 I must state from the outset that much of my analysis will be devoted to an attempt to 
reconstruct the psychology and the unstated motivations of the characters, especially 
Xerxes. I believe that such an enterprise is legitimized by the often allusive (as well as elu- 
sive) character of Aeschylean tragedy. I am convinced, contrary to the contention shared by 
many critics, that it is right to attribute motives to characters in drama, even when they do 
not express them directly. Such a restriction can only be destructive for a creative literary 
criticism and fails to do justice to the particular nature and quality of Greek tragedy. Many 
times a critic has to apply approaches that may even seem unconventional to the majority 
of his colleagues, in order to provide answers to certain philological problems that remain 
unresolved. 
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father, who witnesses his fall (197-9). Xerxes' tearing of his robes is mentioned 
three more times (468, 834-36 and 1030). In each case the cause of Xerxes' reac- 
tion is attributed to the woes he faces, apparently due to the defeat his army has 
suffered (cf. kockcov... pd0o<;, 465; kcxkcov xwt' ahjovc,, 835; and ml cruucpopa 
KaKot), 1030). This reason does not exclude a more personal justification. I sug- 
gest that after the announcement of Atossa's ominous dream the dramatist intends 
us to view this repeatedly reported and most significant action as an expression 
of Xerxes' desperation at his failure to emulate his father. As the queen informs 
us, the most important reason for Xerxes undertaking the whole expedition 
was the unfavourable comparison with his father made by his counsellors, who 
accused him of unmanliness for failing to increase his paternal wealth by waging 
war (753-8). Darius represents for Xerxes a standard which he wishes not only to 
live up to but also to surpass and that is probably the reason why he chooses 
Greece as the place he wants to conquer, given that Darius' forces failed to occupy 
the country. This is something mentioned — implicitly or explicitly — three times 
in the play (236, 244 and 475). 5) Darius' idealized portrait is sketched by the 
chorus after the announcement of not just Xerxes' defeat, but of the magnitude of 
his loss. It is then that the elders totally forget about Darius' misfortune at Athens 
and characterize him as the invincible king (855). 

Xerxes, then, clearly wanted to succeed where his father had failed. The purpose 
of his expedition was not to add to the empire's resources. The multiple references 
to Persia's existent wealth and abundance of gold 10 ' rather discourage us from 
thinking that this was his main motive. 11 ' More emphasis should be given to his 
mother's statement that Xerxes will be admired should he succeed (SocuucccrtOf;, 
212). In order to gratify this ambition not only did he gather a huge army from 
practically all of Persia's subordinate kingdoms but also take personal command of 
the expedition. In this way he became responsible for its outcome (550-4 and 
924). Had he assigned it to one of his commanders, he would still be in a position 
to reap the fruits of a possible victory himself and, in the opposite case, not to be 
held guilty of the failure. His personal involvement reveals his intense wish to win 
a victory that will be considered entirely his own and that will make him glorious. 

During his expedition he totally destroyed the city of Athens, something 
which is only hinted at in lines 348-9; but it is also something of which Aeschylus' 

91 I believe that the requital for the defeat at Marathon which Xerxes, according to his 
mother, expected to exact (473-7) must be viewed as the pretext, not the real cause of his 
expedition. 

101 On the notion of wealth in the play see Anderson 1972, 170-1. 

"' Consequently, I disagree with Winnington-Ingram (1973, 217), who considers the lust 
to add to wealth one of the causes of disaster. A similarly mistaken notion is supported by 
Gagarin (1976, 45), Thalmann (1980, 277), Michelini (1982, 151) and Hall (1996, 16). 
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audience was well aware. Xerxes' ambition, however, was to obtain a complete 
victory over the foes who defeated his father's troops. He wanted a triumph. This 
is a vital part of his hubris, because to this aim he devotes all of Asia's military 
forces. The magnitude of his force puffs up his confidence and pride and makes 
him certain that the outcome of the expedition will definitely be favorable for 
him. When the numerical superiority of the Persian ships is revealed, Atossa 
rightly thinks that her son is proud of that {nkrfiti Kaxax>xt\<30-<i vecov, 352). 
Xerxes himself states that the defeat was totally unexpected (910). More impor- 
tantly, the chorus characterizes Xerxes as equal to god' (io"69eo<;, 80) after having 
mentioned the enormity of the military forces he leads. I do not think that it is 
far-fetched to suppose that Xerxes, basing himself on the power of his vast army 
and navy, does feel equal to the gods, a feeling dangerous in itself, as every Greek 
knew. This assumption fits well with the chorus' subsequent forebodings about the 
cunning deception of the god' and of ate (93-100), as well as with Darius' observa- 
tion on the blossoming of hubris and the harvest of ate (821-2). Indeed it is Xerxes' 
confidence and pride in the size of his army, as well as his desire for a triumph, that 
leads him to some very important strategic errors that result in his defeat. 

After having heard the Greek's false report about his opponents' intention to flee 
during the night before the battle, he uses the whole of his navy to prevent their 
supposed flight. This mistake is vital, judging from the length of the messenger's 
narration of this incident (353-83). In this particular part of the narrative the word 
7t&<; abounds. 12 ' Xerxes ordered all of his admirals (7tao"tv... vaudp/on;, 363) to 
guard the passageways leading out to open sea and threatened to behead all of them 
if they failed (7tao"tv 0"tep£0"6ai Kpatcx; f|v rcpOKetuevov, 371); every single sailor 
and every single man who was master of his weapons embarked (naq avqp K(07tr|<; 
aval; / elq vat)v e^copet naq 0' onXav eniaxaxr[q, 378-9); and all night long (km! 
navvvx 01 8r|) the ships' captains kept the entire naval force moving (8ia7t^.oov 
KaOtataaav / vacov avaKt£<; navxa vaimKov Xecbv, 382-3). 13> In his wish for a 
complete victory and for the total destruction of his enemies Xerxes engages the 
entire fleet in a mission that will inevitably weaken his army's strength, while he 
could have held back reserves. This is what a moderate leader would have done in 
his place. Not only that but his thirst for a triumph is so great that he assigns to the 



12) The use of the word naq and its compounds in the play is noticed by Avery (1964, 173-5). 
Avery, however, thinks that by this device Aeschylus achieved an emphasis on the totality of 
the Persian defeat and wanted to stress that the whole Persian empire was committed to the 
assault on Greece, something which made it seem that the contest was equally vital for both 
sides. On the major theme of the JtXijBoc, see Michelini 1982, 86-97. 

131 Bakewell (1998) is right in maintaining that Hall's arguments for making the Greeks the 
subjects of 11. 374-83 are not persuasive. 
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strongest, most noble and trusty Persians the task of butchering the Greeks who 
would take refuge on the small island of Psyttaleia (441-54). These two strategic 
mistakes are linked by the messenger's comment that Xerxes failed to estimate what 
the future had in store for him and by references to the gods (cf ox> ydp to \xiXXov 
eK Secov r\niaxaxo, 373 and kockkk; to ueAAov icrtopcov. aq yap 9eo<; kxX., 454). 

That the use of the totality of the Persian naval force to prevent the supposed 
flight of the Greeks was a terrible error is underlined by the application of the 
word 7t&<; to the conditions that now favor the victory of the Greeks: the day cov- 
ers the whole earth (7tao"ocv . . . yatav, 387), the sung cry of the Greeks fills all the 
barbarians (7tao"i Pappdpou;, 391) with terror, the trumpet fires the whole fleet 
with its sound (navx' eKetv' ercecpXeyev, 395), the Greeks all pull together quickly 
(9ott><; 8e navxec, f)to"av, 398), the whole fleet comes out against the barbarians 
(6 naq axoXoq I ene^excopet, 400-1) and their struggle now is on behalf of all (vuv 
i)7tep 7tdvt(ov dycov, 405). The messenger, however, does not state directly that the 
nocturnal enterprise weakened the Persian fleet, probably because he did not want 
to offend his king in any way. He does say that at first the flood of the Persian 
army put up a resistance' (412-3), implying that the fleet was not able to with- 
stand the assault for a long time due to its fatigue. Furthermore, whereas during 
the night each ship encouraged the other (380), during the battle their communi- 
cation was disrupted, since they could not bring assistance to one another (414). 
That the engagement of the best part of the Persian army to destroy the Greek 
survivors in Psyttaleia was a mistake is indicated by the fact that the messenger 
considers their death to be a suffering of at least double the magnitude of the 
previous woes he told of (435-7). Ironically, the Persians on Psyttaleia are killed by 
the bow (460-1), which is considered to be the emblem of their army (148, 239 
and 278). In this case, the Greeks are somewhat assimilated to the barbarian 
invaders by the inarticulate cry they utter, which resembles the clamor of the Per- 
sians just before the battle at sea (cf. 462 to 406). By killing all of the Persians in 
that little island the Greeks partly become barbarians themselves, a notion which 
is reinforced by the use of the verb KpeoKororuat (463). 

Despite these two calamities Xerxes does not give up on his attempt to conquer 
Greece. 'Convinced by empty hopes' (Kevfjotv eXnioiv 7te7teio"uevo<;, 804), as the 
ghost of Darius informs us, he leaves behind selected troops. These troops destroy 
the temples of the gods and the altars (809-12), an impiety for which they will be 
punished. However, the destruction of the Persian army at Plataea is not exclu- 
sively its own fault. Its leader Xerxes is also responsible, since he imposed no 
restrictions on his soldiers. Their arrogance reflects his. We are left to infer from 
the text that Xerxes is so proud and confident of the vast army he has gathered that 
he utters no prayers to the gods and that he does not make sacrifices to them before 
the decisive battle of Salamis, whereas the Greeks' battle clamor makes an explicit 
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reference to them (404). In all probability, then, the hubris of Xerxes which led to 
his fall was also his greed for a total triumph over the Greeks no matter what. In 
order to achieve this goal he did not hesitate to use every means. It has rightly been 
observed that the bridging of the Hellespont itself, of which Xerxes is accused by 
his father, is not the essence of the Persian king's hubris, but rather a symbol of it. 14) 
His decision to transport to Greece a vast army necessitated this choice. His most 
significant error of judgment was that he emptied the whole continent of its men 
(718). It is precisely this that the ghost of Darius characterizes as a foolish enterprise 
(7tetpocv tr)v8' eucopavev, 719). It is the engagement of the military forces of the 
whole of Asia that troubles the hearts of the elders and leads them to predict disas- 
ter (8-12). For this same reason the queen is filled with fear and states that 'the 
masses would not respect wealth in the absence of men' (166). This is also the cause 
of the chorus' prediction that the inhabitants of Asia will no longer abide under 
Persian rule and that people will now talk freely (584-97). 15) 

Xerxes, Darius tells us, does not remember his injunctions, something which 
the old king attributes to his son's youth (782-3). Indeed, Darius initiated many 
campaigns with a large army, but he never caused such a great catastrophe to the 
city (780-1). The chorus mentions that he did not even leave his hearth (867). 
Darius' injunctions to his son, then, must have included the suggestion not to use 
the totality of the empire's military resources to one single effort and not to neglect 
the affairs of the state by his absence. Xerxes' absence from the palace is considered 
as dangerous and fearsome by his mother (168-9). The oracles Darius received 
evidently concerned the defeat of the Persian army in Greece due to the hubris of 
the soldiers and their king, as well as the punishment of both of them; Darius even 
knows about Xerxes' rags. However, he did not inform his son about them because 
he thought that their fulfillment would come after a long period of time (739-41). 

Enormous expeditions carry the risk of enormous losses, a prospect which 
Xerxes did not even contemplate. In trying to surpass his father and to become the 
most glorious of the Persian kings Xerxes became responsible for the deaths of 
many people. 'Know it well', says the messenger, 'never in a single day has such a 
large number of men died' (431-2). 'Know it well, contemporaries of mine', says 
Darius, 'none of us, who have yielded this power, would ever have seemed respon- 
sible for so many woes' (784-6). The woes that Xerxes caused to his country are 
also stressed by the multiple references made to the domestic misery due to the 
soldiers' absence (60-4, 117-25, 132-9, 537-45 and 579-83). The yoke of slavery 



141 See Conacher 1974, 158 and Garvie 1999, 32. 

151 Richardson (1952, 59) is right in maintaining that "the fear of axdoic,, as the penalty of 

royal incompetence, represents a Greek viewpoint projected by Aeschylus into Persian 

mouths". 
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which Xerxes wishes to cast over Greece (^t)yov . . . 8o"6A,tov, 50) leaves the Persian 
women alone under the yoke of marriage (keinexax uovo^t)cj, 139). 

Consequently, Darius' function in the play is not restricted to that of a foil to 
Xerxes. 16 ' More importantly, his dominance in the third part of the tragedy is a 
hint of the reason for Xerxes' failure; in his wish to surpass his father the new king 
was more vulnerable to ate than his predecessors because he conceived the idea of 
engaging the whole of Persia's military force in one conquest. His thirst for a tri- 
umph led him to vital strategic mistakes that cost him the defeat and a personal 
humiliation. While Darius was characterized as xotfxpxoq (556), Xerxes does not 
even carry his bow in the exodus. His limbs are weakened and he initially wishes 
to die in front of the elders (912 ff), primarily because he is aware that their age 
permits them to compare him unfavorably with Darius, an assumption which is 
strengthened by the emphasis laid on the previous stasimon to the old king's 
achievements. Moreover, Xerxes in the exodus incites the chorus to lament not 
only the loss of the army, but also him personally (1046, 1056 and 1076), some- 
thing which probably indicates that he considers himself pitiable because of his 
failure to prove himself a worthy son of his father. It is a subtle tragic irony that 
the alleged 8aiucov of the Persians' destruction who took away Xerxes' wits (724- 
5) has the form of his dead father, who is also called a 8atucov (620, 634). 

Mr|8ev ayav and uetpov aptatov were two proverbs that encapsulated the 
Greeks' philosophy and way of life especially in the fifth century BC. Their viola- 
tion was often attributed to the impetuousness of youth. Despite the fact that at 
the time of the expedition Xerxes was more than forty years old, he is called young 
(744, 782). I suggest that by the sheer magnitude of the expedition he planned 
and by his greed for a complete triumph Xerxes transgressed this vital philosophic 
principle, something which made his fall — with the succor of the divine ele- 
ment — almost inevitable. These two factors, which denote excess, must be consid- 
ered as the basis of his hubris. Conversely, it is implied that the reason for Darius' 
success, as well as of the other Persian kings who were distinguished for their good 
sense (767 and 772), was the observance of this principle. 17 ' 
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16) See Broadhead 1960, xvii; Alexanderson 1967, 2; andTaplin 1977, 126. 

17) This, I hope, answers well Garvie's (1999, 34) view that, even if we understand why Xerxes 
was wrong, the question of the chorus ('Why was Darius so successful?') is left unanswered. 

I would like to thank Mnemosyne's anonymous referee for his/her helpful suggestions. 
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